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The Survival of the Classics 


(Editor’s Note: We are grateful to the eminent 
English Jesuit for finding time, amid a press of 
engagements, to sketch for the Readers of the Bul- 
letin a magnificent lectio brevis in the form of an 
interesting scheme for launching the first high lad 
on his classical career. The author is a confirmed 
idealist, but that is no reason for the rest of us 
to lose heart; quite the contrary. As we resume 
our work year after year, we either prove ourselves 
the genuine audax lapeti genus, ready at any cost 
to embark on the high seas of classical teaching, or 
else—we fail. A good dose of idealism means a 
good chance for the “Survival of the Classics.’’) 


The Editor, with cruel kindness, has asked me to 
write to him “anything at all’ about the teaching 
of Latin and Greek that may interest me, or has 
benefited me, or may be of use to anyone. I could 
not refuse some sort of answer: I sincerely pray 
that the following naive remarks may not be thought 
impertinent—they do not claim even to be novel. 
But we cannot fail to be concerned about Latin and 
Greek—I include the latter at once, for even the 
understanding of religion is to some extent involved. 
The New Testament was written in Greek: for quite 
a long time the early Church talked and wrote in 
Greek: Greece is behind all our philosophy, and we 
belong to the Latin Rite and use Latin in our 
liturgy. Already we may feel nervous—I try al- 
ways to set the O Salutaris as an “unseen” in any 
Latin paper meant for schools: almost always I get 
hostia translated as host (one who receives guests), 
or host, an army (suggested by bella?), and even 
enemy. “I will pray with my understanding also,” 
said St. Paul. 


I know that in the world at large, Classics swing 
out of and then into favor: just now I think there 
is a reaction, here, in their favor—among older 
men, certainly : everything else, they say, is so much 
worse done, since so many have dropped Greek at 
any rate: there is no corresponding improvement 
in, say, French. But younger men and girls natur- 
ally ask, “What is the good of learning all that an- 
cient stuff? Give me something that will help me 


in life!’ The only convincing answer—and even 
it does not convince without explanation—is, “It 
does help you in life. It makes you understand life 
at large, and even yourself, better.” Classics as an 
added elegance to behavior, are doomed: as an in- 
terior light, they need not be. But our teaching 
must make them that. How? Now for the naive- 
ness. “What I try to do.” 


I would wish to make boys like the “classical 
world” from the outset! So it must be a world. 
So I should not start merely with grammar. I have 
n.ude a chart, an enormous one: a strip going half 
round a room. It begins 1500 B. C. and comes down 
to 1930. It is mathematically ruled—a small square 
for each year. The centuries are marked at the 
top. The strip is subdivided from left to right into 
narrower strips. Each striplet is a nation, and each 
is painted its own color. You see what happened 
simultaneously; and what happened after (incon- 
sequence of?) what. When one nation conquers 
another, its color floods out and swamps the con- 
quered fields. (An isolated battle is a little disc, 
with the conquering color over the conquered one, 
making an x). Thus you can see with amaze the sud- 
den outrush of the (purple) Persians, swamping 
everything, for a while, save the thin (blue) strip of 
Greece. The spread and the shrinkage of Rome is 
again seen at a glance. 

Astonishing how excited boys get over this: also, 
they see when they were born, and get an idea of 
time. Then you can take a group of words that 
they all use, such as those connected with the the- 
atre (they all like acting) : they wouldn’t use them, 
had it not been for those Greeks—over there. And 
objects in the room constantly derive their names 
from Latin—‘“here are the people that invented 
the words you say.” They have already learnt a 
lot (they can’t ever, for example, think the Latins 
“came first.’’) 

Meanwhile I would try to show them as many 
pictures as possible, both of places and of persons 
(by which I mean anecdotes, as far as the Romans 
go), and I do not mind in the least beginning in the 
wrong place—say, with Nero, just because he is 


so exciting. To anticipate, I think that in seriously 
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trying to teach Roman history, there is no harm in 
saying next to nothing of what happened before 
the Pyrrhine wars, save to make as vivid a little 
picture of the farmer Italians as possible. Then 
I should suggest how the Pyrrhine wars brought 
the Romans up with a shock against a different 
world, the Greek (always introduce an idea); and 
then, how the Punic wars made them guess their 
destiny as Lords of the West (the elephants are 
quite enough to make a boy remember Pyrrhus, and 
Hannibal and the Alps fix the Punic Wars); and 
thence, almost with one leap you can reach the ever- 
exciting Julius Caesar, and then the Christian era 
and the martyrs begin. As for Greece, I should 
tackle it directly I spoke of the Pyrrhine wars, and 
I should begin boldly with excavations, and get all 
the photos and models of Mycenaean objects and 
so forth as possible. (The dove-cup in Homer! 
Read about it, and then show it!). They love this; 
and since they are sure to ask: “How do you know 
those things were so old as all that?” you show 
them in half an hour how you prove it with the 
help of Egypt, and out of school (you will find them 
willing to do anything concrete, like the romance 
of the excavations, out of school!) you can make 
them quite keen on Egyptian things. All boys love 
the animal-headed gods, the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx, and get usefully conceited if you teach 
them to decipher even one sign or two on an obe- 
lisk. This is quite easy, and they get one up on 
their sisters, which they find pleasant. For sisters 
are apt to subdue them beyond measure. And the 
chart prevents them ever getting these things in 
the wrong perspective. 


But when are we going to begin teaching Latin 
and Greek? This is all history! Well, it is a deal 
more than that. For in proportion as you under- 
stand and like Latins and Greeks, you become likely 
to write Latin and Greek, not merely “in” Latin 
and Greek. And of course you will be able, in 
time, not merely to translate into English, but not 
really to need to translate at all, for you will see 
what the writer means, and know what he must 
be feeling, too. (But don’t imagine me to suggest 
that you get there at a jump. Drudgery, drudgery, 
drudgery at detail must come in somewhere. Good 


one must begin to teach the sheer language. I 
fear I should be long before I taught anything so 
complete as a conjugation or declension. I should 
teach just a few words and one or two cases— 
nominative and accusative might suffice for weeks, 
in fact,—till the boys wanted to be able to say more 
than they could, with only the accusative at their 
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disposal. For they would have, from the very first 
day, having learnt two cases and one “person” of a 
verb, to construct sentences. And I should choose the 
words among objects they could see around them. 
And I should at once make them allude, thencefor- 
ward, to those objects in Latin! And I have found 
that they find a little simple but quite scientific 
etymology the greatest fun. Show them how 
mouson is exactly the same word as musarum, and 
you have got back, once more, to a rich principle! 
Make them argue from roots: pleko, plokos: well, 
then, what will be the substantive corresponding to 
teko? Once a boy has invented it for himself, and 
knows why, he never forgets it. ( Let him produce 
some words that no dictionary shows! Why should 
all Greek words have survived into dictionaries? 
A boy once wanted a word for “to spend the whole 
day together with.” He said he felt sure the Greeks 
would have got it all into one word. I said: “Of 
course they would. Invent it.” He invented, on 
rules of his own, syndihemereuein. We looked it 
up. The dictionary did not give it. The very next 
day, an “unseen,” set haphazard from Lucian, I 
think, contained the very word. His delight! 


I have mentioned Lucian. “Not classical!’ But 
I think that the Society has always approved of a 
wider field for reading than the strictly golden- 
age or even silver-age authors, and I think that this 
view has conquered everywhere almost. I should 
not only look forward into ages later than either 
of these—I should most certainly not omit passages 
from the splendid sonorous prose of Augustine, nor 
the colossal Ambrosian hymns, which are so truly 
Latin in spirit—so senatorial; but I should test 
boys’ sense of the terse, the forceful, the superbly 
dignified, by setting them at the genuinely Roman 
And I 
should go right outside “Authors,” and use the 
lullabies, the little spells, quaint or pathetic inscrip- 
tions, of which one can get plenty of handbooks 
today. These are far nearer life than many a set 
speech. 


Indeed, I should trust to the “poet” in a boy, 
which is as often there—concomitantly, it may even 
be—as the “pirate” and the “pig.” Almost all will 
laugh at the thudding line procumbit humi bos; but 
I think that one or two in a class will thrill respon- 
sively to Vergil’s intempesta silet nox; to Catullus’ 
nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, nox est perpetua 
una dormienda; and to the astounding delicacy of 
the vowel and consonant play in Dic quibus in 
terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo = i i interris 
eteris ii magnus Apollo (to me it is like silver and 
grey, gold and primrose, opening to ailow a gorge- 
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ousness of crimson and deep-blue to emerge trium- 
phantly! Forgive all this!) and in Horace’s whole 
stanza beginning Qui rore puro. And all his life he 
may thank you for pointing that sort of thing out 
to him. And a rudimentary philosophy soon 
emerges. The Persian war: crashing, incredible 
victory for the Greeks. Forthwith the apparition 
of great poets: then, the calmer narrative of his- 
torians; then, the probing, musing, generalizing 
philosophers. Is this the rule in history? Examine 
the chart. If it is, why no outbreak of high poetry 
after our great war? Because ... . risk what 
answer you please! 

And last of all, when he has caught the flavor, 
the spirit of the thing a little, then one may be able 
to do what the Society has certainly suggested to 
her professors—indicate the contrast between the 
best of the pagan, and the Christian. 

Probably not till we appreciate the pagan, can 
one properly gauge that contrast. So long as Latin 
or Greek is not alive to us, we shall not find much 
more than a priggish “improvement of the 
occasion,” without any meaning, when the better- 
ness of the Christian mind is indicated. The two 
things would be too disparate. The day may come 
when a man has only to read an adored page of 
Plato, then one of St. John, to know that he has 
touched two different worlds, both alive, but the 
latter living with a life different in kind from all 
that this earth could offer. 

Oxford, England. C. C. Martindale, S. J. 


|Editor’s Note: Two of the best books that will 
help the teacher carry out the writer’s suggestion 
concerning “Mycenaean objects,” are The Minoans 
by George Glasgow; Jonathan Cape, London, 1923; 
and a sumptuous volume, entitled The Palace of 
Minos at Knossos, by Sir Arthur Evans; Macmil- 
lan, 1921; with 542 figures in the text. 


Latin There is a psychology in science 
Laboratory laboratory which we, of the an- 
Sheets cient languages, cannot afford to 


disregard. Natural curiosity loves 
to fill in dotted lines, the more so if the inserted 
answers are to be a permanent record of individual 
experimental achievement. Take away the labor- 
atory with the laboratory manual, and the bottom 
would fall out of many a student’s so-called ‘“nat- 
ural” attraction for the sciences. Vice-versa, add 
an equivalently interesting laboratory method, and 
many a student’s “unnatural” dislike for that study 
would dwindle in proportion. 
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“Bring a written translation; parse these words; 
translate that theme,” unvaryingly droned out at 
the expiration of the class period, lack, I think, that 
freshness, that appeal which alone can stimulate 
the student’s interest in the preparation of his les- 
sons. Am I wrong in suspecting that a withering 
exhortation like this is often enough indicative of 
poor planning, if not of a complete lack of planning, 
in the matter of assigning the home work? 


Be this as it may; sameness, general indefinite- 
ness, and uninteresting methods are opiates that 
do their work quickly and surely. It was with a 
view to combating these undesirable results that 
the writer introduced, some years ago, “Laboratory 
Sheets” in his second and third year high classes. 
What is their nature, what their purpose? Funda- 
mentally they are an application of the Socratic 
Method of question and answer, intended to discover 
whether the student really knows. As the sample 
sheet here submitted shows, they are mimeograph 
papers with space provided for filling in the proper 
answers with pen and ink. The sheets are distri- 
buted to the class after the author prelection. Not 
one of us but is painfully aware of the evil effects 
of the “pony.”’ Here is the good-bye remark of one 
of the pupils after class to-day: “One certainly has 
to know how to translate everything in the passage 
assigned in order to fill out the sheet.” How often 
do we wish (1) that we could be certain that we are 
not correcting the same exercise over different sig- 
natures; (2) that we had time to question each 
student on the beautiful translation which he hands 
in; (3) that he really is putting in an hour, at least, 
on his Latin at night; (4) that he is interested in 
his work; (5) that he makes sure daily of the co- 
ordination of author, theme, and syntax; (6) that 
he recognizes the essentials of the Latin sentence 
which he translates; (7) that his work is definite 
and is really getting him somewhere. It was re- 
flections like these that guided the writer in his 
compilation of the Laboratory Sheets. The results, 
I am happy to say, have been most encouraging. 

For one thing, the sheets arouse and sustain a 
healthy interest, so much so that many of them are 
returned with the required answers neatly type- 
written and the unquestioned avowal that upwards 
of one and one-half to two hours were spent on 
working them out satisfactorily. Interest, after 
all, is the sine qua non of effective work. The daily 
repetition in class and careful checking of returned 
sheets show conclusively that definiteness, coordina- 
tion, and other good results follow in the wake of 
interest. 


Much might be said on the various uses to which 
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the Laboratory Sheets may be put in the daily class 
room repetition; on their preservation in loose-leaf 
binders; on their daily and quarterly grading and 
inspection; on the semesterly confiscation of the 
whole series, to prevent their being handed down 
like a precious heirloom from generation to genera- 
tion; on the use and monthly change of mottoes; but 
the article has already played havoc with the Ed- 
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itor’s request for “a few words” on the subject of 
Laboratory work in Latin. 

Let me close with the observation that Laboratory 
work in Latin is as old as the Ratio. But using the 
psychology of modern business methods we can put 
an old article in new containers and find, as the 
manufacturers have found, that its selling power 
has noticeably increased. 


Laboratory Sheet, 25 
Caes., B. G., Bk. I, 12 


©. Quomodo Arar fluit? 
R. Incredibili lenitate 
QO. Quomodo Helvetii id transibant ? 


Quem pagus Tigurinus interfecerat? 

QO. Quae parscivitatis Helvetiae princeps poenas 
persolvit ? 


T. In what manner does the Saone flow ? 
a. 


2 


Theme Quiz 


i. The Genitive is used with: adverbs, nouns, adjectives, prepositions, verbs, conjunctions. 


that are incorrect. 


Cross out all 


2. Translate, classify the construction and give grammar reference: 
a. The army is Caesar’s but the victory belongs to the soldiers. 


Bennett’s That this ability (so necessary for 
Latin success in the Intercollegiate Latin 
Composition Contest) is no easy thing to ac- 


quire I shall most readily admit. 
But because of its very difficulty, the sooner it is 
begun, the better. But how shall we go about it? 
In the first place, I do not think anyone will say that 
we are demanding anything unreasonable from a 
student when we require him to take a sentence, 
say of Cicero, and translate it, not into literal, bar- 
barous English, but into idiomatic language, break- 
ing up the Latin sentence into one or more shorter 
ones, when, as is often the case, the genius of Eng- 
lish requires it, changing ablatives absolute and 
sometimes participles into clauses, a clause some- 
times into a single word (e.g., students, politicians), 
making, in short, the changes demanded by the 


fundamental differences between the two languages. 
Now, why can we not reverse the process? If we 
spend so much time insisting on these points in 
translation from Latin into English, why can we 
not teach the student to utilize the same principles 
when he translates from English into Latin? That 
this is not simple I willingly grant. That it is im- 
possible or even beyond the powers of the average 
student I am unwilling to believe. If we can teach 
the students of second high to translate “Caesar 
cum” by “When Caesar”; “Qua de causa” by “For 
this reason’”’; “Quae cum ita essent” by “Under the 
circumstances” ; “Id iis facile persuasit” by “He suc- 
ceeded without any difficulty in bringing them to 
this viewpoint”; “Neque abest suspicio quin mortem 
sibi consciverit” by “Some even suspect him of hav- 
ing committed suicide”; all of which phrases occur 
in the first few pages of Caesar; if, I say, we can 
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teach the pupils to do this,why cannot we hope for 
some measure of success in teaching them to turn 
the same English phrases back into the original 
Latin? 

Let me quote Fr. Schwickerath on this point. 
“Thus the 30th of the Common Rules (of the 
Ratio) reads: ‘The theme should be dictated not off- 
hand but after careful consideration and generally 
from a written copy. It ought to be directed, as 
far as possible, to the imitation of Cicero.’ Two 
things are contained in this rule: First, the teacher 
is to write out the dictation himself, not to take it 
from an exercise-book; secondly, the dictation is to 
be based on the author studied at the time. Cicero 
is mentioned because he was formerly the author 
read by preference. Besides, other rules say that 
the dictation may follow other authors, especially 
historians. The rules for the teachers of the differ- 
ent classes enjoin that the same method be followed 
(Reg. Prof. Rhet. 9.—Prof. Hum. 6.—Prof. Supr. 
Gram. 6.) Indeed, this system affords many great 
advantages. The reading is made useful for the 
writing, and the writing helps considerably for the 
thorough understanding of what has been read. 
The students will have to ponder over the author, 
to examine the words, the figures, phrases, and so 
they imbibe little by little the genius of the lan- 
guage. (Italics inserted.) Thus imitation-exercises 
are made useful and easy at the same time. The 
dictionary need not be consulted for every expres- 
sion, a custom which entails much waste of time 
with relatively little fruit.” Here Fr. Schwickerath 
calls attention to the similar method of learning 
English composition incorporated in Father Don- 
nelly’s book “Model English” which is now used in 
our schools. He likewise quotes Fr. Jouvancy as 
laying down the same system for Latin Composition. 
Among other things, Fr. Jouvancy recommends: 
“Translate a passage from the author into the 
vernacular; afterwards, without looking at the 
author, retranslate into Latin. Then compare your 
version with that of the author, and correct yours 
wherever necessary. Experience has proved that 
many have greatly benefited by this excellent prac- 
tice.” 


I am not at all unmindful of the fact that such a 
system of theme work as the Ratio recommends in 
place of the Bennet exercises now used would en- 
tail a great increase of work both on the part of the 
teacher and that of the pupils. But here let me 
call attention to a suggestion made last year in the 
Classical Bulletin. It was suggested that the 
themes made up by the teachers be sent to a central 
committee who would choose the best and print 
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them for general use. Of course, this is not the 
ideal system proposed by the Ratio in all its fulness, 
but it at least follows the main principle set down 
by the Ratio, the imitation of the author, which 
Bennett can hardly be said to do. 

Toledo, O. E. F. Madaras, S. J. 


Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition 

If we must continue to use an exercise book for 
Latin Composition which does not follow the “imita- 
tion system” let us at least use one which is not 
afraid to require the pupil to get behind the words 
to the idea; which is bold enough to print the King’s 
English in its exercises, which does not shrink from 
entering into the spirit of the language, idiom. I 
refer to a book like Arnold’s Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. 

Some will say that this book is too difficult. Well, 
some may think so. But I remember that we used 
the book when I was at school; and I do not remem- 
ber that during the three years we used it, there 
was any general feeling on the part of the class 
that the book was at all beyond their grasp. Any- 
how, let me quote the remark made not long ago 
by one of Ours who taught Freshman class when 
Arnold was used in the high school, and who now 
occupies a prominent place among the Latin schol- 
ars of the Province. “The students,” he said, “who 
came to Freshman class after using Arnold in the 
high school certainly knew their Latin.” It is my 
experience that those who come to Freshman after 
using Bennet in the high school do not know their 
Latin, unless you are satisfied to call a mere knowl- 
edge of grammar mechanics a knowledge of Latin. 
If, then, knowledge of Latin is to be our criterion 
of a book’s worth, why not choose the book which 
gives the superior knowledge? 


“But,” I have heard it objected, “the use of a 
composition book by a different author than that of 
the grammar tends to confuse the student.” My 
experience would rather show that the exact oppo- 
site is the result. The things that are hazy for the 
student in Bennett are clarified when he meets them 
explained in Arnold. 

Some may think me too severe towards Mr. Ben- 
nett. I hope I am not doing him an injustice. But 
I have felt for some time that his book is responsible 
for a large part of the difficulties I have run up 
against in an endeavor to make some decent pro- 
gress in Latin composition with college students. 
I may add that I have myself taught both Bennett’s 
Latin Composition and Arnold’s Latin Prose Com- 
position. 


Toledo, O. E. F. Madaras, S. J. 
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The Value of Latin in the Small High School 


Dear Sir: Your letter was waiting for me on my 
return last night from my school in Sharon Center. 
I had no paper at the |Ohio Classicali Conference 
{November 13, 1925| but spoke from the briefest 
of notes. If the inclosed pages in which } have put 
a little padding on the dry bones of my outline will 
in your judgment be of help to any one you are 
welcome to them. 

Very truly yours, 
Frances E. Thomson. 


As an example of a small high school the one in 
which I am teaching at Sharon Center, Ohio, may 
be taken. As it is a centralized school the pupils 
are brought in from all parts of the township, some 
of them riding from three to five miles morning and 
night. 

Of what value will the study of Latin be to these 
boys and girls from the farms who deserve the best 
that we can give them? 

Leaving out of consideration those who will need 
the credit in Latin for entrance to college I believe 
Latin has a value for the others for the following 
reasons: 

1. Latin gives a training in accuracy that every 
student needs. This is especially true in spelling 
and the use of grammatical forms for in Latin a 
word is either right or wrong. 

2. Latin aids in the study of other subjects. For 
other languages, as French, it furnishes a founda- 
tion that hastens the mastery of the new language. 
It needs only a cursory study of the English vocabu- 
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lary with its large number of words coming either 
directly from the Latin or indirectly through the 
French to perceive the help the study of Latin will 
give to the intelligent use of English. 

Also history and Latin are mutually helpful, each 
one strengthening the other. 

3. There is a cultural value in the study of Latin 
and Greek that cannot be gained from any other 
subject. 

Pres. Coolidge has said that if our nation is to be 
maintained our ideals must be preserved and that 
for that purpose nothing will equal the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics. 

4. In this intensely practical age it is well to do 
some things that might be called unpractical, whose 
end is not the securing of a more lucrative job, and 
whose value cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. 

5. Lastly, the value of Latin in common with 
other subjects depends in a large measure upon the 
personality of the teacher. If the subject is taught, 
not from compulsion but from a personal apprecia- 
tion of the gain to be derived from it there will be 
value for the class. 


Medina, O. Frances E. Thomson. 


What About Homework? 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

The Bulletin may or may not be the proper medium 
for a very plebeian discussion, or rather let us call 
it an exchange of ideas, that suggested itself to the 
writer long since. Such titles as “Imitation of Hora- 
tian Verse,” “Themes From the First Tusculan,” etc., 
appearing in startling abundance in the Bulletin natur- 
ally cause one whose lot has been cast mostly with 
the humbler sort of things Latin to wonder whether 
he is not about to commit a sacrilege. But casting 
misgiving to the winds, the writer presumes to intro- 
duce a question which is undoubtedly most practical 
and which, if discussed, ought to be of profit even to 
the oldest and most experienced. It is the matter of 
written exercises, especially those styled homework. 

Let us take for granted that all of us believe in the 
need of some written homework. Themes for example 
could hardly be handled in any other way. But will 
you exact a written translation of the author as well, 
besides a certain number of words to be parsed? In 
college and fourth high this can probably be dispensed 
with almost entirely. In those classes moral arguments 
might be enough to persuade the student to prepare 
the daily assignment regularly and thoroughly with- 
out a written exercise. But experience teaches that 
the same arguments do not hold lower down, at least 
for all the students of a class. The youngsters must 
be made to write; perhaps the more they write the 
more effectively do they learn. But now I ask: sup- 
pose you have four or five Latin classes a day, thirty 
in a class; suppose besides teaching you have a lunch 
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room, and a library, or athletics, or much prefecting, 
or any one of the other multifarious odd jobs to attend 
to; suppose you consider every exercise handed in as 
involving an obligation on your part; how are you 
going to handle the situation? If not a question of 
time, it is bound to become one of physical possibility 
or impossibility, this matter of correcting 125 or 150 
exercises five days a week. If a boy gets a paper 
back, graded, he gets a “kick” out of it; it will spur 
him on; he will know where he stands. If he does 
not, if nothing is said to him individually about it. 
take my word for it that his exercises are going to 
languish. He naturally suspects that his paper is not 
looked at, so why strain himself in what he considers 
useless work? 


I, for one, should be glad to learn the other man’s 
method. If he has been successful without resorting 
to regular written exercises, how does he do it? If 
he has a trick species of exercise, such as can be 
corrected and graded in a minimum of time, let us 
all learn the secret. If he has pet forms of exercise 
that offer variety and thus sustain interest in the 
classwork and written work, I think that we could all 
profit by them. 


Perhaps this discussion will appeal but little to 
those whose flight soars aloft, but it should prove help- 
ful to the proletarian who has to grapple with the 
daily problem of many written exercises. 

St. Louis, Mo. Albert F. Dorger, S. J. 


Discussion I. 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

The query concerning “Home-work” is one that 
confronts every high schcol teacher of Latin from the 
very start. Correcting written exercises is a problem, 
I think, that somehow or other dodges universal solu- 
tions, and must, consequently, be solved by the in- 
dividual teacher. He it is who eventually determines 
for himself just what he expects to accomplish or to 
be accomplished by written work. He it is who must 
adapt his methods to varying circumstances. More 
often than not such circumstances are obstacles in the 
way of ideal achievement; and when the writer of the 
article discovered that “time” was his main difficulty, 
he put his finger on a very sore spot which he feels 
in common with many another teacher. 


He says: “Correcting 125 exercises five days a week 
is no small job in itself and enough to make one wish 
that the hour hand of the clock went around four 
times instead of twice daily. What then if the care 
of a library, or a lunch-room, or athletics, or, prefect- 
ing were added?” The present writer begs leave “to 
go him one better.” What if, besides teaching four 
hours a day in classes that average nearer forty than 
thirty, there is the care of athletics plus cafeteria and 
prefecting besides? This is not a fictitious case. 


So let him cheer up and be mindful of the old say- 
ing: “If you want something done, get a busy man to 
do it.” The busy man will find ways and means. He 
will discover, for example, that in this matter of writ- 
ten work it is not absolutely necessary to correct each 
exercise with meticulous care. He may find that some 
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exercises need not be corrected at all; others can be 
handled without inflexible precision, while others 
again need more careful checking. In the last analy- 
sis the good to be derived from written work lies in 
great part with the pupil, whether he be in first year 
high or fourth. I doubt the existence of a full time 
scholastic who can boast that he has carefully cor- 
rected every single paper handed in to him and gotten 
a return commensurate with this tremendous expendi- 
ture of physical effort. 


Short-cuts and_ tricks-of-the-trade there are a- 
plenty; and it is only a discussion such as this that 
will bring them to light. Sometime ago a Committee 
on Methods, appointed by the Classical Association, 
was engaged in gathering just such “helps” from vet- 
erans of the Province for a “Methods Manual.” Where 
the findings of this committee are kept at present, | 
do not know. While one man’s food is another man’s 
poison, I think that the columns of the Classical Bull- 
etin are always open to the man who has a “method” 
and is willing to share it with his fellow workers. 
Eventually the writer of “What about homework?” 
will be amply repaid for opening the discussion. 


LCF. 


Discussion II. 


To the Editor of the Bulletin: 

The question proposed is one which every high 
school teacher at some time grapples with and solves 
in some way or other. <Any solution that I have to 
offer will be applicable to the problem in first year, 
as practically all my teaching has been confined to 
that class. 


I heartily agree with the writer that in first year 
“the youngsters must be made to write”; that “the 
more they write, the more effectively do they learn.” 
This is especially true of Latin and English and, in 
a limited sense, of history. Written homework assign- 
ments must be given daily not only that forms and 
rules and self-expression may be accurately acquired, 
but also for the very commonplace reason that written 
assignments are the only cudgels which will force 
most first year boys to take their books home at night 
for study. The quality of recitation seems to depend 
on the amount of written work assigned. 


Write the boys must, and thus arises the problem 
of looking after the home work. It is a problem, even 
though the instructor be not as heavily burdened as 
the teacher in the article. However, the mountain of 
homework piled up by four or five hours of Latin 
a day strikes me as causing no difficulty at all. In 
fact, provided that the four or five classes are all of 
the first year, no schedule can give more time for the 
preparation of method or for other duties. For I am 
convinced that Latin homework not only can but 
should be corrected in class. In this way only do the 
pupils get the maximum benefit from their labor. 
When I first started to teach I assiduously adhered to 
the method of marking each mistake carefully, and re- 
quired that papers be returned with the mistakes cor- 
rected. All the difficulty of getting back those papers, 
and the added difficulty of getting the correct correc- 
tions, was not really worth the trouble involved. 
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Latin homework should be corrected in class. Let 
the boys exchange papers, and mark the mistakes with 
a red or blue pencil. Let there be definite values for 
the integral parts of the exercise so that the proper 
percentage can be affixed. These marks will be re- 
liable in the main, almost entirely so if there is some 
kind of competition between the correctors, such as 
belonging to opposite sides in a contest for the high- 
est number of points scored in homework. 

Exchanging is a good method for the correction of 
assignments in declension and conjugation. For trans- 
lation | have found it better to let each boy correct 
his own theme, so that he can note his own mistakes 
and ask questions accordingly. Such handling of a 
Latin-to-English theme affords good opportunity for 
all kinds of parsing and recognition of forms. A 
definite plan for translating from English to Latin 
will assure accurate translation and render correction 
easy. The following is very helpful. Let each word 
in the sentence be parsed before translating. Thus, 
suppose the sentence to be No. 5 in exercise 162 in 
Zennett. “These consuls were cowardly.” 

Subject: consuls—nom. pl. of consul=consules. 

Modifier. these—nom, pl. masc. of hic=hi. 

Verb: were—third pl. imperf. of sum=erant. 

Pred, adj.: cowardly—nom. pl. m. ignavus=ignavi. 

Sentence: “Hi consules ignavi erant.” 

When correcting such an exercise, the individual 
sentences are put on the board in this form and dis- 
cussed. It is evident that such discussion will bring 
to a head all the matter learned thus far: rules of 
agreement, rules of gender, correct forms, names of 
constructions, names of parts of speech. 

All the homework should be collected and checked 
off, so that those who have not followed the proper 
form or who have failed to hand in the exercise can 
be made to rewrite it or make it up, as the case may 
be. This checking is a matter of a few minutes. In 
this way the mountain of homework is leveled in the 
most profitable way possible. 

No, four or five hours of Latin should cause no 
difficulty. It were far otherwise were they four or 
five classes of history or English. <A discussion of 
these is outside the scope of the Bulletin; suffice it 
to say in passing that a judicious use of the correction 
marks on XXVIII in the appendix to Tanner will 
greatly cut down the time necessary for correcting 
compositions. 

Finally in this matter of homework it seems to me 
that the class, not the branch, teacher suffers most. 
The class teacher who daily cares for the homework 
in his three or four branches, in addition to other 
duties, is a man of system and self-sacrifice. Talis 
laudetur. 


Toledo, O. F. J. Welfle, S. J. 


Notice 


The Classical Journal of December, 1925, prints 
a paper by Mr. Fuerst, S. J., on “A Few Principles 
and Characteristics of the Ratio Studiorum” and 
“A Dialogue” by T. B. Chetwood, S. J., Professor of 
Philosophy at Georgetown College. 
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Ad Rachel Plorantem 


Demissus alto limine siderum 
Orbi salutem nuntiat angelus: 
“Splendoris humani et decoris 
Nascitur urbe Bethlem Repertor. 


“En signa vobis; progenies Dei 
Vix orta proles virginis e sinu 
Arridet a praesaepe matri 
Deliciis lacrimasque mutat.” 


“Quid vos moratur? carpite quam viam 
Et Bethlehem petunt 


” 


Demonstro vobis. 
Praebere pastores Magistro 
Vota nova et properant videre 


Regem et Ducem qui pace frui dedit; 
Armata pressit qui agmina turbidi 
Mavortis extollens salutem 
Atque diem vacuum duellis. 


Hora silenti hac terminus ultimus 
Laetetur orbis, laetitia tremens; 
Praestare dona astrum sequuntur 
Chaldiaci Syriique reges. 


Fecunda belli, sistite, saecula! 
Nune arma cedant imperio novo et 
lam fessa pugnarum bearis, 
Terra, nefas superante pace. 


Auditis? Eheu, finibus ex Bethlem 
Clamoris ingens exoritur sonus, 
Insanus Herodes quietas 
Non dubitat spoliare cunas! 


Luctus parentis tollitur ad polum, 
Humi residens inscia gaudii 
Caedemque deplorat cruentam 
Orba Rachel lacrimosa mater. 


Laetare, Rachel, iam lacrimas preme, 
Messor adustus nam velut in satis 
Frumenta non tantum ridentes 
Sed resecat quoque falce flores. 


Sic Christus aevi Conditor integri 
Qui morte natos evehit ad Patrem, 
Mactare delegit placentes 
Primitias hominum Satori. 


Laetare, Rachel, en soboles tua 
Gaudens coronas sanguine comparat, 
Et ludit Infantis satelles 
Immeritas tenuisse palmas. 


Vos ense rapti, filioli Dei, 
Gaudere semper! Nunc puerilibus 
Stipate palmis et coronis 
Depositis celebrate Patrem. 


Expelle, Rachel, maestitiam procul, 
Molles puellos aspice martyres! 
Vel te non oblectat parentem 
Egregiam peperisse prolem? 


January, 1926 


Gerald Ellard, S. J. 
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Subjects for Papers on Horace 

Horace and Maecenas Discuss Contemporary Roman 
Poets.—Allinson, Anne C.: Roads from Rome; 
Macmillan; pp. 72-106. 

The Lyric Vocabulary of Horace.—Shorey-Laing: 
Horace. Odes and Epodes; Sanborn and Co.; 
Introduction. 

A Letter from the Twentieth Century to Horace.— 
Lang: Letters to Dead Authors; Scribner’s 
1889. 

The “Anima Humana Naturaliter Christiana” in 
Horace.—Classical Weekly, January 22, 1923. 

That Benevolent Fogy, Horace. — Showerman, 
Grant: Horace and his Influence; Marshall 
Jones, Boston, 1922. 

The Friendships of Horace.—Showerman; Odes, 
esp. I. i, iii, vi, xxiv, xxix; II. i; III. xiv. 

Horace’s Sabine Farm and Cicero’s Tusculanum.— 
See Classical Bulletin I, p. 19, X. 

Horace Writes his Father from Athens.—Shower- 
man p. 14; D’Alton, J. F.: Horace and his Age; 
Longmans, 1917. 

Horace’s Ideal Roman.—Showerman; D’Alton; 

A Defense of Odes III. xxx.—Showerman; Sappho, 
Fr. 32; Propertius, 4, 1, 55; Crowley, On the 
Praise of Poetry; Landor’s Pentameron; Spen- 
ser’s Epilogue to the Shepherd’s Calendar; 
Southey’s In My Library, where like senti- 
ments. 

Horace’s Dedications.—Sellar: The Roman Poets of 
the Augustan Age; Clarendon Press. 

Was Horace a Snob?—Studies, An Irish Quarterly, 
7, p. 438. 

Evidences of Horace’s Indebtedness to the Greek 
Lyric Poets.—Fragments of Alcaeus, Sappho 
and other Greek lyric poets; Horace, Odes I. 
ix, xiv, xvi, xviii; II. xx; II. xii, xxx. 

The Personal Element in the Satires.—Sellar: The 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age; Clarendon. 

Horace and Herrick: Parallels and Contrasts.— 
Saintbury’s Edition of Herrick’s poems, p. 106, 
and Horace’s Odes I. i. 18; Herrick 106; Hor- 
ace I. iii. 9; Herrick, Hesp. 726: Horace, II. x. 
13-20; etc. 

Echoes of Horace in English Literature.—Goad: 
Horace in the English Literature of the Eigh- 
teenth Century; Yale U. Press; Thayer: The 
Influence of Horace on the Chief Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century: Yale U. 

On Translating Horace.—Showerman; “Father 
Prout” (Rev. Francis Mahony): The Songs of 
Horace in Works; Routledge Sons, London, 
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1881. Wicher: On the Tibur Road. A Fresh- 
man’s Horace; Princeton U. 1911. America 26, 
352. Dobson’s, Lytton’s, and Field’s Transla- 
tions, adaptations and parodies. For further 
references cf. Chapman: Horace and His Poe- 
try; Harrap, London, 1913.—Haight: Horace 
and His Art of Enjoyment; Dutton, 1925.— 
Tyrrell: Latin Poetry; Houghton 1895.—Duft : 
A Literary History of Rome; Scribner’s, 1909. 
—Sir Theodore Martin: The Works of Horace 
Translated into English Verse: 2 vols. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh, 1888. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Allan P. Farrell, S. J. 


Livy. Selections From The Early History Of Rome 
(Books I-X). By Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J., D. Litt. 
Browne and Nolan, Dublin. 

This edition of Livy by Dr. Corcoran, S. J., Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University College, Dub- 
lin, merits an introduction to the readers of the 
Classical Bulletin. Its objective is to set forth the 
true aim of Latin study, to enable the teacher of 
Latin to revert to the effective processes of teach- 
ing that obtained in the schools of Ireland and of 
the continent of Europe in the days of the Renais- 
sance, and to supply a feasible method of return. 

Latin study should aim at imparting real power 
over the language so that by full comprehension of 
Latin accidence, syntax, and style, the student may 
achieve such mastery of its structure that with 
comparative ease he may intelligently grasp the 
thought content of his author and even assume a 
personal, critical attitude to Roman History, Geo- 
graphy and allied subjects. 

Such results of course can only be produced by 
real teaching. But real teaching is imperatively 
demanded by the editor of this text book. Hence 
the teacher must clear the road for every advance 
of his pupil. He must impart correct pronuncia- 
tion, vocabulary, precepts of grammar, sentence- 
structure, Roman history, refined translation of 
text and “Free” Latin Composition. 

These are large demands, but the teacher is not 
forced to flounder about without detailed and clear 
direction. 

In the matter of Latin reading he is enjoined to 
unite intensive with extensive study, to insist on 
idiomatic translation and to eschew altogether the 
soi-disant “literal” version. 

Historical passages must be given a proper 
setting, be supplemented by readings from a stand- 
ard History of Rome and elucidated by analogies 
from the best historians of the day. Grammar is 
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insistent in its claims. “No reformed method of 
study in Latin,” says the Editor, “should dispense 
with sustained and thorough grammar practise.” 
(Introduction XVI.) (Italics ours.) 

As for Latin writing, a veritable bete-noire for 
many students, “snippet” passages for translation 
are disparaged; for the objective to be reached is 
composition of a personal and “free” character, 
pillared on a standard author as source of ideas and 
expression and model of style in composition. 

To illustrate his aim and method, the editor puts 
before us fifty pages of Latin text containing some 
of the choicest creations from the first decade of 
“Livy’s pictured page.” This is followed by a series 
of exercises applicable to the elaborate teaching 
method demanded of the Professor. The working 
out of the complete process claims to impart power 
over the Latin tongue, and by this must it stand 
or fall. 

The editor in consequence favors a system of 
examinations in Latin where a student’s power is 
determined by his ability to translate passages of 
an author he has not previously prepared and by 
his skill to put in Latin his own ideas in the way 
above described. 

In aim, the book is in strict conformity with the 
report of the Classical Investigation which says, 
“The indispensable primary immediate objective in 
the study of Latin is progressive development of 
ability to read and understand Latin. Without this 
it is not to be expected that the ultimate objectives 
will be obtained.” (Part 1 pg. 32); and in method 
it embodies the salient features of our own Ratio 
as may be seen by consulting Rules 22, 27, 30 of 
the Regulae Communes Professoribus Classium In- 
feriorum. 


Florissant, Mo. James J. Doyle, S. J. 


Extract of a Letter 
Dear Fr. Kleist: 

I wonder whether it would interest your readers 
to know that we have in the library of St. Edmund’s 
House a case filled with some two hundred volumes 
from the library of the late Sir John Sandys, historian 
of classical scholarship and Public Orator of the Uni- 
versity. He had provided that one part of his library 
should go to the University library, another to that of 
St. John’s College, and a third to any institution which 
his widow might select. Since Lady Sandys was a 
Catholic and since he had given books to this House 
before, his provision was almost the same as bequeath- 
ing us the books explicitly. At all events, St. 
Edmund’s House was enriched with these desirable 
volumes in a massive and convenient case. 

Cambridge, England. Francis J. Yealy, S. J. 
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Vocabulary of Xenophon’s Anabasis Book I. By 
Joseph C. Bilstein, S.J. 

All the teachers of Greek in our High Schools 
will welcome the “Vocabulary of Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, Book I,” by Joseph C. Bilstein, S. J., just 
published by the Loyola Press. It is the first of the 
Greek series of the Loyola Vocabularies. A handy 
booklet of forty-eight pages, neatly printed in clear, 
easily legible type, it contains about fifteen hun- 
Gred words arranged in the order of their occur- 
ence. Chapters and sections of chapters are indi- 
cated for convenient reference. 

The Greek words and their English equivalents 
are printed in parallel columns. The gender of 
nouns is always given; the genitive of nouns only 
when not already indicated by the gender; the num- 
ber of endings adjectives in -os have by a numeral. 
Verbs are always printed in the first person of the 
present indicative. The root meaning of a word 
is given first; and whenever this will not satisfy in 
the context, a second and even a third meaning is 
supplied. In this selection great care was exercised. 
More unusual words, which in the judgment of the 
editor based on actual classroom experience easily 
drop out from memory, are repeated when they 
recur in subsequent chapters. 

This booklet, obviously, will facilitate translation 
as it will save the student the purely physical labor 
or turning pages in a large dictionary. But not only 
that. It will furnish convenient lists of words for 
frequent vocabulary drill in and out of class, and 
will thus secure a working vocabulary for the stu- 
dent, the lack of which was in the past the perennial 
stumbling block in the upper classes. The booklet 
will do still more. It will expedite and improve 
theme work. It will encourage the teacher to build 
up his themes on the portion of author then seen 
in class. Thus theme work and translation will 
complement each other with a resultant growth in 
thorough knowledge of Greek. 

Even the teacher of First Year Greek will find 
this booklet useful in selecting lists of words for 
Grill in forms and for memory lesson. 

The “Vocabulary of Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book 
I,” is singularly free from typographical errors. The 
proof readers did their work uncommonly well; 
yet I find that Boulomai on page 3, ends in “oi,” and 
Chrezo on pages 20 and 38 lacks the iota subscript; 
also the first chapters are numbered in Arabic 
numerals, the latter in Roman. There is no intro- 
ductory note explaining the scope and plan of the 


booklet. The vocabulary should command a very 
extensive sale. 


A. Z. 
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A Vergil Issue 


The November issue of the Marquette University 
Classical Bulletin is dedicated to Master Vergil. 
There is a Latin poem, Vergilio Poetae, by Harold 
F. Blake; an essay on “Famous Lines in Vergil’”’ by 
Mary C. Gardner, ’28; a Latin paper on De Ecloga 
Quarta by Hugh Deeny, ’28; an English poem Sunt 
Lacrimae Rerum by Margaret Quirk, ’29; an essay, 
“Was Vergil an Epicurean?” by John O. Riedl, ’27; 
Victor M. Hamm, ’26, concludes the delectable menu 
with “Similes out of the Aeneid, Translated.” As 
a specimen of the latter we print the translation of 
IX 433-437: 

Euryalus throes in death: the blood-stream runs 

Over his splendid limbs, and low his head 

Reclines upon his breast; as when a flower 

Upon the field, mowed down with heavy plow, 

Falls limp in death, or poppies hang their heads 

On feeble stalk, when rainfall beats the land. 

It is a pleasure to learn that the editors of the 
Marquette Bulletin have planned two feature issues, 
one for March, an “All-Latin Issue,” and a “Cicero 
Issue” for April. 


J. A. K. 
Latin Word In an earlier issue of the Bulletin 
Order stress was laid on the necessity of 
Illustrated teaching the Latin Word Order. 


The subjoined illustrations, culled 
from various sources, contain as it were in visual 
form the principal rules that govern the collocation 
of words in an ordinary sentence where neither 
emphasis nor euphony nor balance comes into play. 

1. Beneficia recordari debemus: we are obliged 
to remember favors.—The Latin order is frequently 
the very reverse of the English. 

2. Caesar munitioni Labienum praefecit: Caesar 
put Labienus in charge of the entrenchments.—The 
indirect seems to have its natural place before the 
direct object. At any rate, the latter complements 
the verb more closely than does the former. 

3. Duces a bello alieni sunt: the chiefs are averse 
to war. 

4. Milites omnem spem salutis in virtute pone- 
bant: the men were placing their last hope of suc- 
cess in personal valor.—The adjective comes pro- 
perly, it seems, before the noun; see however Post- 
gate (Sermo Latinus) and other English writers 
who hold that the adjective normally is post-posi- 
tive. In favor of the “pre-positive-view” is the fact 
that in Indo-European languages (of which 
Latin is one) the adjective generally precedes its 
noun. A dependent genitive is naturally post- 
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positive. The phrase “in virtute” belongs closely 
with “ponebant” of which it is a natural comple- 
ment. 


5. Ea res est Helvetiis per indicium indicata: 
the secret was revealed to the Helvetii through in- 
formers.—The forms of esse have no fixed place; 
in their arrangement emphasis, euphony and a de- 
sire for balance (not to mention the “personal equa- 
tion’) must be allowed the widest scope. 


6. Diana loco mutato religionem tamen non 
amisit: Diana changed her place without, however, 
forfeiting her worship.—The place of the ablative 
absolute is determined by the place of the clause 
for which it stands: Diana, quamquam locum mu- 
tavit, tamen religionem non amisit. “Religionem” 
before “tamen” is slightly emphatic. 


7. Ptolemaeus a filio vita privatus esse dicitur: 
Ftolemy is said to have been assassinated by his 
son.—Note that “privatus esse” is a complement 
of “dicitur” while “vita” serves to complement 
“orivatus esse”: it is this dependence of thought 
that accounts for the arrangement of words. 


8. Milites sinistra impedita satis commode pug- 
nare non poterant: with the left arm encumbered 
the men could not fight very well.—“sinistra im- 
pedita” qualifies the subject; “non” has a special 
affinity for “posse,” etc.; “satis” and “commode” 
qualify the verb, hence their position. 


9. Nulla pars nocturni temporis ad laborem in- 
termittitur: work went on thruout the night with- 
out intermission (without a break) ; no part of the 
night found the men idle. 


10. Dumnorix gratia et largitione apud Se- 
quanos plurimum valebat: owing to his winning 
ways and corrupt practices (or, graft; “largitio”— 
the open hand that spends lavishly), Dumnorix was 
a great power among the Sequani.—“Plurimum” and 
“apud Sequanos” are closely related in thought to 
“valebat”: this is what determines their places in 
the sentence. 


11. Democritus luminibus amissis alba et atra 
discernere non poterat: with his sight gone (after 
the loss of his eye-sight) Democritus could not teil 
black from white——‘“luminibus amissis’” may be 
treated as an ablative absolute or, better, as a modi- 
fier of the subject. 


12. Duo Numidae cum litteris ad Hannibalem 
missi sunt: Two Numidians were sent to Hannibal 
with a letter.—“cum litteris” is felt as a modifier 
of the subject. 


13. Equites—regem magnis cum copiis adesse— 
dixerunt: the scouts announced the arrival of the 
king at the head of a large army.—Note the order 
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both in the main sentence and in the clause: “mag- 
nis” is slightly emphatic. 

14. Maximam esse vim amicitiae facile intel- 
legitur: the paramount importance of friendship is 
easy to understand.—The accusative with infinitive 
is the subject of “intellegitur,’ but within that 
clause the order is emphatic, for: “vim amicitiae 
maximam esse.” 


Cleveland, O. James A. Kleist, S. J. 


Opening and Close of the “Phaedrus” 
|Editor’s Note: The subjoined extracts from 
Plato show, apart from the Greek feeling for na- 
ture, the definiteness with which the poet-philoso- 
pher was able to bring before our imaginations the 
atmosphere of something like an enchanted spot 
just outside Athens. | 


“In a previous lecture I referred you to the beau- 
tiful opening and the yet more beautiful close of 
the Phaedrus. Let us turn back and refresh our- 
selves with that Dialogue while we learn from it, 
in somewhat more of detail, just what a book meant 
to an Athenian; how fresh a thing it was to him and 
how little irksome. 


“Phaedrus has spent his forenoon listening to a 
discourse by the celebrated rhetorician Lysias on 
the subject of Love, and is starting to cool his head 
with a stroll beyond the walls of the city, when he 
encounters Socrates, who will not let him go until 
he has delivered up the speech with which Lysias 
regaled him, or, better still, the manuscript, “which 
I suspect you are carrying there in your left hand 
under your cloak.” So they bend their way beside 
Ilissus towards a tall plane tree, seen in the dis- 
tance. Having reached it, they recline. 


‘By Hera,’ says Socrates, ‘a fair resting-place, full 
of summer sounds and scents! This clearing, with 
the agnus castus in high bloom and fragrant, and the 
stream beneath the tree so gratefully cool to our feet! 
Judging from the ornaments and statues, I think this 
spot must be sacred to Achelous and the Nymphs. 
And the breeze, how deliciously charged with balm! 
and all summer’s murmur in the air, shrilled by the 
chorus of the grasshoppers! But the greatest charm 
is this knoll of turf.—positively a pillow for the head. 
My dear Phaedrus, you have been a delectable 
guide.’ 

“What an incomprehensible being you are, Socrates,’ 
returns Phaedrus. ‘When you are in the country, as 
you say, you really are like some stranger led about 
by a guide. Upon my word, I doubt if you ever 
stray beyond the gates save by accident.’ 

“Very true, my friend: I hope you will forgive me 
for the reason—which is, that I love knowledge, and 
my teachers are the men who dwell in the city, not 
the trees or country scenes. Yet I do believe you have 
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found a spell to draw me forth, like a hungry cow 
before whom a bough or a bunch of fruit is waved. 
For only hold up before me in like manner a book, 
and you may lead me all around Attica and over the 
wide world.’ 

“So they recline and talk, looking aloft through 
that famous pure sky of Attica, mile upon mile 
transparent; and their discourse (preserved to us) 
is of Love, and seems to belong to that atmosphere, 
so clear it is and luminously profound. It ends with 
the cool of the day, and the two friends arise to de- 
part. Socrates looks about him. 

“Should we not before going, offer up a prayer 
to these local deities?” 

“By all means,” Phaedrus agrees. 

Socrates (praying): ‘Beloved Pan, and all ye other 
gods who haunt this place, grant me beauty in the in- 
ward soul, and that the outward and inward may be at 
one! May I esteem the wise to be the rich; and may 
I myself have that quantity of gold which a tem- 
perate man, and he only, can carry. . Any- 
thing more? | That prayer, I think, is enough for me.’ 

Phaedrus. ‘Ask the same for me, Socrates. 
Friends, methinks should have all things in common.’ 

Socrates. ‘So be it. Let us go.’ 


“Here we have, as it seems to me, a marriage, 
without impediment, of wisdom and beauty between 
two minds that perforce have small acquaintance 
with books: and yet, with it, Socrates’ confession 
that anyone with a book under his cloak could lead 
him anywhere by the nose. So we see that Hellenic 
culture at its best was independent of book-learning, 
and yet craved for it.” 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Reading, 
pp. 209-211. 


Inter-Class Contests at Cincinnati 


The following interesting item is reprinted from 
the Province News-Letter of December, 1925: 


“The idea of frequent inter-class contests has been 
extended from first to second high. These contests 
are held chiefly in Latin. A relatively new experiment 
in theme work was made. As a preparation for trans- 
lation of Caesar, it was decided that the more diffi- 
cult constructions, such as the ablative absolute, tem- 
poral and causal clauses, purpose and result clauses, 
and the accusative with the infinitive, which are 
treated in Bennett much later in the year, should be 
mastered in the first quarter. Original themes were 
written by the prefect of studies and second high 
teachers. These themes were mimeographed and 
were used in several inter-class competitions. The 
results were very gratifying. The majority of mis- 
takes made in the themes were not on the construc- 
tions thought to be so difficult, but rather on the con- 
cordance of adjective and noun. The sentences given 
in the examinations were more difficult than those 
generally given to fourth high students; yet the gen- 
eral average for all second year classes was over 80 
per cent.” 
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